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It appears by the proper certificate returned to the 
office of the Superintendent, that 


HENRY C. WHEELER, 


of Penn-Yan, has been appointed; by the Board of Su- 
Se Deputy Superintendent of the county of 
«Yates. 
We are advised also that 
I. F. MACK, 

of Rochester, has received the appointment of Superin- 
tendent of the Common Schools of that city, under the 
following act. 





AN ACT 
FURTHER TO AMEND AN .ACT ENTITLED ‘‘ AN, ACT To 
Q@ANCORPORATE THE CITY OF RocHESTER,” PASSED 
APRIL 28, 1834. 


{Passed May 20, 1841, by a two-third vote. ] 


The People of the State of New-York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 


§ 1. There shall be annually elected on the third 
Tuesday of June in each year, two commissioners of 
common schools in each of the wards of the city of Ro- 
chester, who ‘shall be citizens of the wards for which 
they shall be elected, and shall hold their offices for one 
year ; the persons so elected shall take the oath of of- 
fice p ‘by the constitution of this state, and 
shall file the same with the city clerk within the time 
prescribel by the act hereby amended in respect to 
other elective officers of said rn 5 : 

§ 2. The common council shall appoint inspectors of 
the said elections within thirty days next preceding the 
time of holding the same, and notice thereof shall be 
given in the same manner, and ‘the same shall be held 
and conducted, the votes shall be eanvassed and filed, 
and the result of the election de i in the same 
manner as in the case of the ion of other 
officers of the said city. Fae TS 

§3. In case of vacancy in the office of any such com- 
missioner, or in case no person shall be elected thereto, 
by reason of two or more persons having an equal num- 
ber of votes, the common council shall appoint an in- 
habitant of the ward in which such vacancy shall hap- 
pen to fill the same, and the person appointed shall hold 
his office until the next election of commissioners of 
common schools. 

§ 4. Such conmmiionionars of poveone sch Il con- 
stitute and are her enominated the of Edu- 
cation foie ¢ city of i asbooter ; they shall meet on the 
first Monday of each and every month, and as much 
oftener as they Shall from time to time appoint ; a mas 
jority of the said board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. The said board shall appoint 
one of their number president, who shall when present 
preside at all the meetings of said board, and shall have 





pecial meet- 













his office shall be clerk thereof, and keep a record of 
the proceedi of the said board, and shall perform 
such other duties as the seid board shall from time to 
time prescribe. 

§7. The said board of education shall fix the com- 
pensation of the said superintendent for his services, 
and the same shall be paid by the treasurer of the city 
of Rochester, out of the moneys hereinafter specified 
and not otherwise. 

§ 8. The said board of education shall annually, on 
or before the third Tuesday of July, fix and determine, 
and certify and report to the common council the 
amount of money which when added to the money an- 
nually apportioned to the several school districts of the 
said city, out of the funds belonging to the state, shall 
be necessary to support all the common schools in said 
city, and to pay the compensation of the superinten- 
dent of common schools ; the said amount shall im no 
case exceed six times the amount which shall have been 
apportioned out of the funds belonging to the state as 
aforesaid, for the year next preceding. 

§9. The common council of the city shall, annually, 


levy and raise the amount of money so certified and-re-| 


ported by the board of education, and the sum of three 
hundred dollars in addition thereto, to provide for con- 
tingencies, at the same time and in the same manner as 
the other general taxes of the said city afe levied and 
raised ; and a separate column shall be provided in the 
general assessment rolls of the said city, in which shall 
be inserted, by the common council, the amount of tax 
assessed for the support of. common schools and for the 
said contingencies. The board of supervisors of the 
county of Monree shall not have power, after the pas- 
sage of this act, to levy any tax on the city of Roches- 
ter for the support of common schools. 

§ 10. All moneys levied and raised for the support of 
common schools, together with the public moneys re- 
ceived from the state, shall be paid to the treasurer of 
the city of Rochester, and shall be kept by him in the 
same manner as other moneys of said city, and shall be 
paid out by the treasurer, from time to time, upon 
the resolution of the board of education duly certified to 
the said treasurerby the president of the said board and 
the clerk thereof, and not otherwise. 

§ 11. The said board of education shall distribute the 
aforesati moneys, levied and raised for the support of 
the common schools, in the same manner as the com- 
missioners of on schools of the several towns are 
required by law {0 distribute the public moneys received 
from the state for the support of common schools. 

§ 12. Whenever the inhabitants of any school district 
shall by vote determine to build a school house, it shall 
be the duty of the said board of education to fix the site 
of the said school house, and determine the sum neces- 

to be raised for the purchase of such site and the 
building said school house, and report the same to the 
common council, which sum shall in no case exceed the 
sum of three thousand dollars. 

§ 13. It shall be the duty of the common council to 
levy and raise upon the said district the sum so report- 
ed, pursuant to the last section, and in the same man- 
ner as the general taxes of the said city are levied and 
raisei, except that the same shall be collected on a 
separate warrant; and when the same shall be collected 
it shall be paid to the city treasurer, and credited to the 
said district. 

§ 14. The said money shall be paid out to the trus- 
tees of the said ict by the said treasurer. upon the 
resolution of the said boaril of education, duly certified 
by the president of the said board and the clerk there- 
0 


§ 15. No money whatever shall be paid by the said 
boar’ of education to the trustees of any school district 
in said city, or either of them, un’ess he or they shall 
make and execute a bond to the common council of said 
city in such penalty as the said board of education shall 
designate, with sureties to be approved by the said 
board, conditioned that he or they will faithfully pay 
over and account for all moneys which shall come into 
his or their hands as such trustee or trustees, which 
bond, when approved, shal be filed with the treasurer 







of the said city. 
§ 16. In case the of any school district ne- 
or retu execute a bond, as provided 
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e hin “ten days after the election of trustees 
offices the several school districts of the 
said city, it shall be the duty of the clerk of each of the 
said districts to certify to the said board of education 
the names of the trustees and other officers of such 


school districts. 
§ 18. It and may be lawful for the ool disurigt sa 


‘| education to separate any portion of a school 


the said city, now annexed to or united with a portion 
of a school district in any of the adjoining towps with- 
out the consent of the commissioners of such town or 
towns. 

§ 19. The said board of education shall have power 
to establich and cause to be kept, such ngmber of 
schools in said city for the instruction of colored chil- 
dren as they shall deem expedient. 

§ 20. The said board of education shall possess all 
the power and be subject to all the dutiesand responsi- 
bilities of trustees of common schools in the towns, in re- 
spect to the schools mentioned in the last preceding sec- 
tion, so far as the same are applicable, and shall pay 
the compensation of the teachers of the said schools, 
and all the other expenses thereof, out of the moneys 
raised by tax under this act for the support of common 
schools. 

§ 21. Whenever the said board of education shall de- 
termine to establish any schools for the instruction of 
colored children, they shall divide the said city into con- 
venient districts for the accommodation of such chil- 
siren, and enter the boundaries thereof on their records ; 
they shall make an estimate of the expense of erecti 
a suitable school-house in each of the said disfricts an 
determine the sites thereof respectively, and report all 
their doings under this section to the common council. 

§ 22. The common council shall have power to raise 
by general tax in the manner herein before proviged, and 
on a separate warrant, such sum as shall be necessary 
to build a school-house in each of the said districts. or 
in as many of them as they may deem expecient, not 
exceeding in the aggregate amount the sum of five 
thousand dollars, or the said common council may re- 
fuse to raise such a tax. ¢ 

§ 23. In case the common council shall refuse to 
raise such tax, the said board of education suall have 
power to provide and lease suitable fooms or buildings 
for the accommodation of such schools or eithar of 
them, but the annual expenditure for this purpose shall 
not exceed the sum of five hundred dollars. 

§ 24. Any person feeling himself aggrieved by any 
decision of the trustees of any school distriét-in said 
city, may appeal to the said board of @ducafion, and 
the decision or determination of the said board shall be 
binding and conclusive upon such trustees uatil the 
same shall have been reversed by competent authority. 
The said board may prescribe the form and manner of 
proceeding in respect to such appeal. ‘ 


RELIGIOUS EXERCISES IN SCHOOLS. 
s 








ON APPEAL. 





The Trustees deny that the teacher ‘‘ has made pray- 
er a part of school discipline.” They allege that they 
permitted the teacher to have prayers, on the condition 
that they should be had previous to the usual héur of 
opening school ; and they assert from their information 
that he did not occupy school hours, in this exurcise.— 
In this conduct on the part of the Trustees, the Super- 
inteadent can perceive no cause of complaint. Both 
parties have rights ; the one to bring up thejr children 
in the practice of publicly thanking their Creator for his 
protection, and invoking his blessing ; the other, of de- 
clining, in behalf of their children, the religiovs servi- 
ces of any person in whose creed they may, not concur, 
or for other reasons, satifactory to themselves. These 
rights are reciprocal, and should equally be protected. 
Neither should interfere with the other. Those who 
desire that their children should engage in pyblic pray- 
er, have no right to compel other children & unite in 
the exercises against the wishes of their parents. Nor 
have those who object to the time, place or manaer of 
praying, or to the person who conducts the exercise, a 
right to deprive others of the opportunity of habituating 
their children to what they ive an imperious duty. 
Neither the Common SchoofSystem, nor any other so- 
cial system can be maintained unless the conscientious 
views of all are equally respected. The simp rule— 
so exercise your own rights, as not to infringe on those 
of others—will preserve equal justice among all, pro- 
mote harmony, and ensure success to our schools. In 
the present case, the Superintendent thinks the Trustees 
had lawful right to permit the teacher to comynence the 
business of the day by public prayer with the children 
of such parents as desired it ; they were algo right 
in directing that such exercises should not take place 
during the hours usually appropriated ;to & " 
Prayer is no part of the ordinary business of Common 
Schools. Parents may, hagas ye place their children 


nder the superintendence government of a teach. 
er for that pd of course his jurisdiction m re- 
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the other to engage in an exercise which the latter dis- 
approve, so the latter should abstain from interrupting 
such exercise; and should accordingly instruct their 
children not to enter the school room until the usual 
hour of commencing school, and not to disturb those 
within, by any noise or other conduct calculated to an- 
noy them. The teacher should allow the children of 
those parents who do not desire that they should engage 
in the exercises, to withdraw from the room. ) But if 
they come into the room before the usual ’ 
and choose to remain during prayer, they must 
the order and decorum befitting such an occasion. - If 
they do not, the teacher may regard them as intruders, 
and treat them accordingly. 

With these principles in view, and with a disposition 
to respect ea~h others’ opinions, there can be no occa- 
sion for contention. The Superintendent will be govern- 
ed by these principles in the decision of all appeals of 
this nature coming before him. ; 
JOHN C. SPENCER, 

. Sup’t Com. Schools. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


TO THE LEG. cLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORE. 


By the second Title of the fifteenth Chapter and 
First Part of the Revised Statutes, it is made the duty 
of the Superintendent of Common Schools, ‘to pre- 
pare and submit an annual report to the Legislature, 
containing a «statement of the condition of the common 
schools of the State ; estimates and accounts of ex- 
penditures of the school moneys; plans for the im- 
provement and management, of the Common Sch 

und, and fir the better organization of the comm 
sehools ; and all such matters relating to his office, 
to the common schools, as he shall deem expedient to 
eommunicate.” In obedience to these directions, the 
Superintendet submits to the Legislature the follow- 
ing ANNUAL Report : 

subsequent statutes, duties have been assigned to 
the Superintendent, in relation to other matters connect- 
ed with the schools. The various subjects embraced in 
this report; afe arranged as follows : 

I. The coniition of the common schools ; under 
which are exhibited 

1. The number of school districts, and a compari- 
son with the number in the previous year : 

2. The nuaiber of children who are the proper sub- 
jects of ins’ ion, as defined by law, the number in- 
structed, and thé average term of tuition : 

3. The inspection of the schools. 

iI. Seer of the expenditures of the school mo- 
neys ; ch embrace, 

1. The capital of the School Fund ; how invested ; 
its inerease and revenue : 

2. A statemicat of the sums received and collected for 
the support of schools ; and an account of the expendi- 
ture thereof. 

IH. Estimates of expenditures for the ensuing year. 

IV. The departments for the instruction of common 
school teachers. 

V. School district libraries. 

VI. Plans for the improvement and management of 
the Common School Fund, and the better organization 
of the common schools. 
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¢A-—CONDITION OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE STATE. 


ist. The number of School Districts. 
The number on the 31st day of December, 1839, 
the trustees of which made reports to the com- 
missioners of the towns, was, whole districts, 8,125 
The number of parts of joint districts,... 4,543 























Assuming 2 parts tomake a whole district, 2,272 
Total number reporting, ................000. 10,397 
The number which reported Dec. 31, 1838, was 10,127 
. 
Inérease during year 1839,................. os 270 
The number of districts stated by the commis- 
or Sale to = been a on the Ist day 
of 1 was, whole districts,......... 8,434 
Parts of joint distriets,............. ‘sees 4,670 7" 
Assuming 2 parts to make a whole district, ——— 2,335 
10,769 
The number stated by the commissioners as ex- 
isting on the Ist July, 1839, estimated in the 
same way, was..... CMB ove stbscecede «+. 10,706 
Imcrease,....stsesccesees eereee eeteeeeeeereee 63 


=—_ 

Although the aumber consisting of parts of joint dis- 

tricts is founded on an estimate, yet it is as nearly ac- 
curate as auy result can be from the returns. These 


number of those parts. 

It is obvious that a large number of districts have not 
made any to the commissioners. Allowing for 
an increase in the number of districts between January 
and July, in the year 1840 Yyet that will not account 
for the difference. It will be seen that in July, 1839 
the whole number of organized districts was. . 10,706 
While the nun ber reporting 31 » was 10,397 


ee 








peel grénser Siemeapeniem is observable in 1838. 
The number of dis' returned by the commis- 
sioners as existing on the Ist day of July, 
Ps Seemed pebbenne ie SUERTE 10,583 
et the num repor on the dist Decem 
cae ee. 10,127 
456 
=——_—_ 


The fact can be accounted for only by the supposi- 
tion that many districts have neglected to make reports 
and that many more have no Se, to report. It is 
gratifying, however, to o the number of, 
delinquent dtstricts is diminishing ; and it is to he hoped, 
if all other considerations fail, that the forfeiture of 
their school money, which the statutes prescribes, 
will excite the trustees of such districts to a better 
eompliance with their obligations, and the inhabi- 
tants to greater exertions. Upon this subject legisla- 
tion can do no more than is already done. If there 
are any districts so small in numbers as to be unable 
to support schools, as is very probable, the remedy is in 
the administration of the system by the town com- 
missioners. Their attention has been called the sub- 
ject whenever the opportunity offered; and they 
have been urged to consolidate weak tricts, or 
unite them or parts of them with others in their vicin- 
ity. Itis contemplated to direct a general revision of 
the school districts so as to define their boundaries 
more accurately, and adapt their size to the altered 
state of the population, without affecting the sites of 
existing school houses. In a coantry thinly inhabited, 
districts, though large in territory, must often contain 
but few children. If they were still further enlarged, 
the school houses must necessarily be at such incon- 
venient distances a large portion of the inhabi- 
tants that many Children would be unable to attend 
them. In such cases, the inconvenience of small dis- 
tricts must be submitted to as the lesser evil. But in 
villages and populous places many advantages would 
attend the including a large number of children in the 
same district. The younger could be placed in char; 
of females who are better adapted to teach the simple 
elements, while the older and more forward could be 
instructed by a male teacher of high qualifications, to 
whom the trustees would thus be enabled to offer ade- 
quate inducements. 

But the arrangement of districts so depends much upon 
local circumstances as to be incapable of regulation by 
any general rule. The interest of the inhabitants and 
the good sense of the commissioners, aided by the sug- 
gestions of enlightened friends of primary education, 
may be relied upon to adapt the size of their districts 
to their wants. And the general power of the Super- 
intendent to correct the mistaken policy that may be 
pursued in wg Big we. upon appeal any one ag- 
grieved, may beneficially ex “whenever occa- 
sion requires. 


2. The number of children who are the proper subjects 
of instruction, the number instructed, and the average 
term of their tuition. 

Returns are required by law from the trustees of 
each school district, of the number @ children therein 
on the last day of December in each year, over five and 
under sixteen years of age. As there are no such dis- 
tricts or officers in the | of New-York, the numbe: 
in that city is not ret .. It has been supposed that 
the full number was not exhibited in the reports from 
the other parts of the State, from the difficulty of ascer- 
taining it in cities and populous places, without a de- 
gree of labor, and a portion of time, which officers act- 
ing gratuitously would be unwilling to bestow, and 
which could hardly be expected of But on com- 

ing the reports of the Commisgioners of Common 

Schools, with the census taken under the autl ority of 

the United States, a much larger number appears on 

the school returns, than on the reports of the deputy 
marshals. The reports of the commissioners of the 
towns show that on the 31st December, 1839, the num- 
ber over 5 and under 16, in the State, (exclusive of the’ 
ae of New-York,) was 592,564. 
he United States’ census shows that there were in 
the State on the Ist June, 1840. 





Showing a deficiency of ........scceeseesecees 


Of five years old and under ten, ......... 313,049 
Often do do do fifteen, ...... 275,434 
588 ,483 


— 
P baa ~oe pI egeaeints the number bey? sixteen not 
in in the foregoing statement, the following pro- 
cess was adopted: The whole number of the age of 
15 and under 20, js 263,366. Dividing this sum by 5, 
the number of years included, gives 52,473, as the pro- 
bable number that were 15 years old ; and adding to 
it the number under 15 as above, 588,483, give as the 
probable number over 5 am@ under 16 in the whole 





BURR. ko kecinsesccccssas eeeeesccceccesocce 640,956 
From this should be deducted the number in 

New-York, ascertained from the census in 

the SaM€ WAY,....--...ceecseecccveceeses 62,952 
And the whole number of children of that de- 

scription in the State, exclusive of New- ; 

yp Bade eccdosinccecoccce eeeee seeeeeeeee 578,004. 4 

Which is less than the number returned by 

CaS Hyer rnessrncesecveseressecens 16,560 
That number being as before stated,......... 502,564 





Where the error is, it is impossible to determine. 


For the reasons before given, no t reliance is 

SP 9S sees of travers. But it was sup 

their error w consist in reporting the tme 
‘ lat 


number ; whereas, in any compar : can 
made with the census, it will be found that the number 
returned by the trustees is much greater than that of 
the deputy marshals. 

Assuming the results reported by the commissioners, 
the following is the comparative statement with similar 
reports of the preceding year. On the 31st December, 
1839, the reports state that there were in the several 
districts, exclusive of New-York city, of children over 
five and under sixteen years of age,.......... 592,564 
The number of the same description of chil- 

dren reported on the 31st Dec., 1838, was,. 564,790 


ee ee ere 27,774 
The returns of the number of children instructed are 
more entitled to confidence. These are, or ought to be 
made out, from the lists kept by the teacher, of the 
pupils actually attendi heel. The number report. 
ed as having been i in the common schools 
during the year 1839, is............. 56 ae 572,995 
The number instructed during the year 1838, 
‘ 557 ,229 


Increase in 1839,........ 15,766 
The increase in the year 1838 over that of 1837 was 
much larger, being 28,316. 
The average number attending school in each dis- 
trict, was 52. 
On recurring to the U. S. census, it appears that 
there are returned 


ee eeseseeeesesereseeeeee eeseeee 





Of scholars in common schools, ..... esbeeve - 501,918 
Of scholars at public charge,......i...sseee 26,869 
See 528,781 

Less than the number reported by thé commis- 
SIOMETS, BY voc crcciccscccscccedeoocete socee 44,211 
That number being as above, ..........++++. 572,995 


This great discrepancy may be owing to the different 
principles on which the reports are made. Those of 
the marshals probably refer to the number actually at- 
tending school on a given day ; while those of the trus- 
tees and commissioners include all who have been 
taught during the year. If this be not a satisfactory 
explanation, and we must determine where the error 
lies, the Superintendent is inclined to place the greater 
reliance upon the returns of the trustees, which are 
made out from lists furnished them by the teachers. 

he average term during which the schools were 
kep the year 1839, was eight months. In 
cities of the State, the schools were kept open d g 
the whole year, with occasional vacations, not exceed- 
ing one month in the whole. In each of the counties 
of Kings and Queens, the schools were open an aver- 
= term of a ~ cog and in each of the ngs of 

olumbia, tchess, Monroe omery, e 
Rockland, Suffolk, Ulster, and Welchester: iaey wees 
kept an average of nine nfonths. 

If the returns of the whole number of children could 
be relied on, the comparison between that number and 
those who attended school, would afford the highest 
gratification. The whole number, between 5 and 16 
returned, exclusive of the city of New-York, is 592,564 
The number who attended school besides those 

im New-York, 16. .000ccsccccccccccccecess 549 407 





Showing a difference of only ...... 43,157 
which might well be the number attending academies 
and select schools, or who were prevented by ill-health, 
being engaged in learning trades, or other causes, from 
going to any The population of the State, as 
ascertained by the census, is 2,432,835. Deduct- 
ing the population of New-York , 312,833, leaves 2,120,- 
002. It will be seen, then, that the number of children 
attending school, out of New-York, is more than one- 
fourth the whole*number of inhabitantss. This result 
furnishes an er to the complaints of those who 
confine their views to a few schools in their vicinity, 
and have not had the opportunity of observing, or have 
not appreciated, the vast aggregate of instruction im- 
parted throughout the State. It is a subject of con- 
Te that so many children of the republic have 
had the -room opened to them ; and although it 
may not have afforded the high degree of Instruction, 
which may be porn gg much is gained by giving 
them the opportuni learning something. They 
have acquired the elements: the good seed is sown ; 
and, matured by genial institutions, it will germinate, 
and grow, and expand, even by its own force. What 
is thus obtained can never be lost ; and it furnishes the 
foundation for advancement and progress by the grad- 
ually improving standard of education. 

From the previous calculations it appears, that the 
whole number of children in the city of New-York 
over 5 and under 16, waS...............2.++. 62,958 
By the report of the commissioners of ~ 

that city, the whole number attendi . 

the schools, the year, was...... 23,5628 
The number reported bythe U. 8S. mar- 
shal, as attending grammar and select 
SChOONS, WAS... w.eccecccecseess eee 7,230 


Making a total Of...........0s0eeceeee04 30,758 


Leaves as the number who did notattend any 
school 


pre eceecosevosossecseseres Ohocosecsees 


32,194 
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i nare not included in the foregoing 
returns from New-York embrace those 
brs old, and to the extent increase the 
"Mose attending schools. 
on the subject of the schools, and the pub- 
lic moneys distributed in New-York, having been re- 
ferred by the Honorable the Senate to the Superinten- 
dent, the information and views he has to communi- 
cate in reference to them, will be contained in a dis- 
tinct report. 
3. Inspection of the Schools. 

By law it is made the duty of the Commissioners of 
Common Schools, and the other inspectors, to visit 
each school in their town, which inspectors are requir- 
ed to be reported by the trustees. It has heretofore 
been a subject of deep regret and public complaint 
that this duty was greatly neglected. It, therefore, af. 
fords much gratification to be able to announce a ma 
terial improvement in this respect. A table, marked 
C, of the inspections in eath town, is given in the Ap- 
pendix, from which it will be seen what officers have 
been most faithful and @iligent in the performance of 
this all-important duty. From the table, the following 
results are obtained, and they are compared with those 
of the preceding year : 





































In 1839, 6,572 districts and parts of districts 
In 1838, 4,397 inspected once. 
Difference, 2,175 
In 1839, 2,283 do were inspected twice. 
In 1838, 1,441 
Difference, 842 
In 1839, 753 do were inspected three 
In 1838, 300 times. 
Difference, 453 
In 1 343 do were inspected four 
In 1838, 224 times, or more. 
Difference, ee 








The principle cause of this great improvement will 
be found, it is believed, in the operation of the law of 
1839, which authorized the appointment of county 
visiters by the Superintendent. Gentlemen were se- 
lected, chiefly on the recommendation of members of: 
the Legislature, in most of the counties of the State 
with full power to visit the schools, and were furnishe 
with ample instructions and the heads upon which they 

desired to report. These reports”’were communi- 
cated to the last Legislature, and furnished materials 
of great value for the improvement of the syétem. 

In many counties the visiters were very diligent and 
attentive, and their example, and probably their advice, 
has stimulated the inspectors of the towns to a more 
faithful discharge oftheir duties. . 

The reports from the visiters for the past year have 
not come in. In the great excitement which has pre- 
vailed during that year, a sufficient cause will be 
found for a great dimjpution in the amount of their 
labors. Alt 1, in years of more calm, greater 
attention may expected from them, yet after all, 
a matter of such vital importance ought not to depend 
upon the voluntary and gratuitous services of private 
citizens. Occasionally, and at intervals, such aid may 
be expected, and serves a valuable purpose in exciting 
the attention of the public and the interests of parents, 
and in stimulating the efforts of teachers and the ambi- 
tion of their pupils. But the careful and vigilant in- 
spection, upon which the advancement of our schools 
so essentially depends, can be s@gured only as other 
public services are obtained, by an adequate compen- 
sation to agents employed for the purpose. The ob- 
servations of M. Cousin, upon the salutary effects of a 
system of thorough inspection in Holland, are confirm- 
ed by our own experience. Without it, the schools re- 
main stationary or retrograde. In our primary schools, 
the great want is, an impelling power to elevate and 
extend the character of the instruction given. There is 
no reason why the highest branches of English educa- 
tion taught in our academies, may not be ued in 
our common schools, Much would be ished in 
the attainment of such an object by an immediate and 
direct supervision of competent officers, devoting their 
time to the subject. 


II.—accounTs OF THE EXPENDITURES OF sCHOOL 
MONEYS. 
1. The Capital of the School Fund. - 

This consists of the unproductive property, being 
lands appropriated by the Constitution; and of 
ductive means, being loans and other investments yield- 
inganincome.  —_.. 

A particular statement of the lands appropriated to 

weer ae 





the sup and remaining unsold has 
obtain Surv General, from which it ap- 
Pears tha re 426, acres, the value of which 
as deri appraisals and estimates, is $196,241 

The uctive capital of the amounted, 
on the. September, 1840, to -95, and con- 
sisted of the follo i 





The sum stated as money in the Treasury 





, consists 





11 
ini due of the loan of 1808,..... 222,098 . NE, pink octonocine eener eee terereore oo 254 47 
Bank gererresteeeeteooeseoceseeeease 102,300 Dividends on bank stock, eeeeeevreeereeeee 7. 9,393 20 
Stock of this State,........ssseseccees 21,755 91 | Interest on State stock,........++s+e..-e- 1,287 80 
Money in the Treasury,.......+++.++++ 117,542 10 ‘« on U. 8. Treasury notes, ........ 180 00 
er —e——— 
$2,033,807 95| - $103,400 65 

; From U. 8. Deposite Fund, under chapter 
The bank stock consists of 237, laws of 1838,..... secsccccccecces 165,000 00 
1,000 sh. 8 in the Manhattan Company, at ie —_—_——_ 
PORN, ccccces senecressecees peheseses , Total revenue received,............. $268,400 65 
1,046 shares in the Merchants’ Bank, $50each, 52,300| The amount apportioned to be paid to county, treasu- 
sina ann rers for distribution to the commissioners of towns, was 
$102,300 | $275,000. The deficiency in the receipts to meet this 


| Payinent, which is $6,599.35, will be supplied from the 
|moneys in the Treasury which had been regeived for 


of various payments on account of the principal inves- | 
ted, and of the surplus income arising from the United | 
States’ Deposite Fund, which, in 1839, was $45,647 64 
Amd Bi TSO, 23. oc ccscce A pe i ESE 61,607 46 | 
being ‘‘ the residue” of the income of that fund not oth- 
erwise appropriated by chap. 237 of the laws of 1838, 
and by that act directed to be added annually to the 
capital of the Common School Fund. 
As the amount added in 1839 is less than that which 
the late Comptroller; in his report for 1839, stated, 
would be derived from the income of the United States’ 
po ee Fund, it is proper to explain the cause of the 
ifference. He stated (see pages 17 and 18,) that there 


would be added 
The residue for 1837,.....ccc.ceeceseeees $69,135 92 
do for 1838,.. cccccccccccepes eee 58,445 97 
$127,581 89 


But by reference to his report it will be per- 
ceived that he omitted to deduct from the 
income of the fund, the interest ommoneys 
advanced to the United States’ Deposite 
Fund by the Canal Fund and by the Gen- 


eral Fund, which amounted to.......... 76,126 65 
And leaving a residue of, ...........- e+. $51,455 24 


On the actual adjustment of the acccunts, this amount 
was reduced to the sum stated. 

To present a correct practical view of the condition 
of the Common School Fund, there should be added to 
the above capital a sum equa! to that portion of the 
principal of the United States’ Deposite Fund which 
furnishes the income appropriated by law to the sup- 
port of schools, and to district libraries, viz. $165,000 ; 
to supply which. at six per cent, requires a principal 
of 2,750,000 dollars. There should also be added a 
sum which will produce the estimated annual ‘ residue’ 
of the income of the United States’ Deposite Fund, after 
satisfying all other appropriations. This residue may 
be safely estimated at $50,000 annualiy; to suppl 
which, at six pergent, requires a principal of $833,33 
34. The follo ving will then exhibit the actual capital 
of the School Fund. 

Capital invested as above, ....... seeee $2,033,807 95 

Principal of income of $165,000,.....:. 2,750,000 00 
Principal of ‘ residue’ estimated at $50,- 

go evesececesesneeoenes eeeeneee e@eere 833,333 34 

° $5,617,141 29 

The Superintendent retains the doubt expressed in the 
last annual report, whether this capital at present ne 
any provision for its enlargement. He does not believe 
that the public schools could be made charitable insti- 
tutions, with any benefit to them or to the community. 
While the means of providing education for the indigent 
and of sustaining individual enterprise are thus abun- 
dant, the payment by those who are able, of a small 
remuneration for the instruction of thea children, will 
induce that constant vigilance which is.essential to the 
preservation and improvement of the system. The idea 
of gratuitous education comes from, and is better adapt- 
ed to, those countries where the working classes are 
impoverished by the taxation, in various forms, of the 
government, which having thus rendered them depend- 
ent, degrades them by its y as 2 compensation for 
its exactions. With us, the réwards of labor are left 
with those who earn them, ati@ they are thus rendered 
able to provide for their wants, without aeing indebted 
to the government ; and that personal feeling of inde- 
pendence which places men on an equality, is preserv- 
ed as the foundation on whichfree insti<utions can alone 
rest. The schools to which a citizen has contributed 
become the objects of his solicitude, and their faithful 
and economical ement is thus secured. It is be- 
lieved that the provisions in our system, which require 
that indigent persons shall be exempted from all char- 

for the tuition of their children, and yet demand, 
eh those able to make it, a compensation to the teach- 
er, rendered inconsiderable by the public benefactions, 
have attained the happy exact medium adapted to 
our habits and instituti The exemption is silent 
and quiet, the feeling of none are inju-ed ; and while 


been our sehools are thus really free to the , or, they are 









not them, nor are they eleem synary, but 
childr itions there meet and mingle as they 
are to meet and mingle in after life, on terme of equa- 
lity. + ann 

The revenue derived from the School Fund, received 


follows : 
Interest on bonds for lands sold,.........- 
“ iti iia for ‘ 





er <p Neshetiiat Bt *a0.asg 1 
cee eincwine Reet 
a do~ do 1792,...... 194508 61 


revenue the preceding 
jtal. It was ascertain 


els | ect. 


\and immortali 





loans, ...ssee eee ees oo 
“3 « 1 eeeeeeeeraeseeeeeeee 
™ at _ eniN 13,680 62 


, Without touching the capi- 
that the revenue which would 
accrue during the year, would be increased more than 
ten thousand dollars above the sum previously appor- 
tioned, which was $110,000 ; and as the early meeting 
of the boards of supervisors of several counties render- 
ed it indispensable that the new apportionment, if any, 
should be made before the close of the fiscal year, the 
Superintendent proceeded to make an apportionment 
of 120,000 dollars, as the revenue of 1840, under the se- 
cond section of Title 4, Chap. 9, Part I. of the Revised 
Statutes. From the above statement, however, it ap- 
pears that the revenue actually received did not amount 
to the required sum, but was deficient $16,599.35. But 
as notice of the apportionment has been given to the 
supervisors of all the counties of the State, and they 
have levied upon their respective cities and towns the 
equivalent sums, to be distributed according to that ap- 
portionment, there remains no other course than to pay 
the amount thus apportioned, to the county treasurers. 
The balance on hand of revenue received in previous 

ears, remaining in the Treasury on the 30th Septem- 

r, 1839, was $120,713.73, and affords ndaat 
means for the purpose. Indeed, it is questionable whe- 
ther a fair construction of the section referred to, would 
not require the apportionment of the revenue whenever 
its increase should be ten thousand dollars, whethe? it 
had been received or not. No difficulty would arise 
from such a construction, for a sufficient sum will al- 
ways be received between the close of the fiscal year 
and the first day of February, when the payment is to 
be made, to supply the amount required, and prebably, 
also, to make the actual receipts, on account of the year, 
equal to the revenue accrued. A new apportionment 
‘s to be made the present year founded.on the census of 
the population of the State, taken under the authority 
of the United States, in which any inconvenience may 
be avoided. (To be continued.) 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISION FOR SCHOOLS. 








There is more unanimity of feeling on the importance 
of improving the state of Education, than as to the 
means by which it is to be accomplished. To us, it 
seems, a preliminary step is indispensable—to explore 
the ground thoroughly. Such is the course taken by 
every man who engages in a private enterprise,—b 
almost every benevolent associatiog which aims at cul- 
tivating a partécular field of usefulness,—and this can 
be accomplished only as they accomplish it, by employ- 
ing an individual who shall devote himself to this su 
The desultory and imperfect reports of several 
hundred scattered individuals, can never give us a ecom- 
plete view of the defects of our schools, or their origin, 
or the best modes of remedying them. One man, fami- 
liar with the subject, should traverse the whole ground 
—discover its actual state, compare different schools, 
under different influences ; ascertain the origip of the 
apathy and neglect so prevalent, and the measures 
which would be at once effectual and acceptable The 
energies of a single well-balanced mind should be em- 
ployed in collecting and combining all these elements 
into one view, and in devising a system of remedies 
which shall be adequate. 

We cannot better express our views on this subject 
than in the language of Dr. Wayland, President of 
Brown University, in a letter to a committee vg com- 
mon schools in New Jersey. 

“ It is generally supposed that legislative effort'should 
be directed to the accumulation and distribution of large 
fnnds to be appropriated to this object. I am disposed 
to believe that this Opinion is erroneous. Funds are 
valuable in this case as a condiment, not as an aliment. 
They should never be so large as to render a considera- 
ble degree of personal effort gate part of the parent 
unnecessary. The universal law of divine providence 
in the distribution of its favors is a pro Ee The 
adoption of any other, except in the case of absolute 
helplessness, is, so far as I have observed, pernicious. 
Witness the effect of funds for the support of the minis- 
try. A fund is only useful, in this sort of case, in so 
far as it induces men to help themselves. If thcy will 
help themselves without it, so much the better. As 
soon as they. are aware of the value of education, and 
it has elevated them to a certain point of moral acqui- 
sition, they will not want it; nay, if it be continued 
after they have arrived at this t, I think it may be 
injurious in its effects.”—4 Education. 





“ Time,” ays Poor Richard, “is money. It is more. 
it is pi y, itis pleasure, it4s glory 
ly in 


It is honor, L 
ity. he that uses it 
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THE OFFICE OF COUNT? SUPERINTENDENT. 


We propose at this time, briefly to present fiilke of 
the reasons which led to the creation of this office, and 
which authorize us to anticipate from it, great and last- 
ing good to the State. 














ITS ORIGIN. - 

It had long been evident that the actual condition of 
our district schools could not, under the existing laws, 
be known to their Superintendent. The returns made 
to the department were limited to certain leading facts, 
which admirably illustrated'the working of the system, 
so far as related to the equitable disbursement of the 
School Fundy but threw little light on the wants, the 
embarrassments, and capabilities of our schools. The 
number of districts, of school children, of their attendance 
at school, its duration, and the amount of money recei- 
ved and raised by the district: all in fact, that belonged 
to the truStees‘o return, was duly reported. But there 
was no report of the great central fact, to which all 
these are accessary, HOW OUR CHILDREN ARE TAUGHT 
IN THESE scHOoL’, for this lies within the province of 
the inspectors’ duties, and from them the law required 
no report. 

The Superintendent was therefore forced to infer this 
fact, and thus without being furnished by law with the 


requisite information, was compelled to make “his An- 


Report of “‘ the condition of the schools,” with 
‘* plans for their better organization.” Farther ; these 
meagre statistics were in themselves fitted rather to 
mislead than to inform the judgment. Take for illus- 
tration, the mos‘ important fact returned,—‘‘ the num- 
ber of the children attending school.” How is this as- 
certained? From the schoof list of the teacher, on 
which the name of every child is entered that has at- 
tended s~ ool, though but for a single day.* And thus 
hundreds are ret: rned from every county, who instead 
of attending school six months as reported, were not 
present six weeks, and we fear not six days. In this 
manner the very source of knowledge is vitiated and in- 
stead of the tables showing the number of children, who 
attended school for four, six, or eight months, they on- 
ly show how many attended at least one day, during the 
‘tchool year. . 4° . 

In view of th and similar considerations, and in 
confident éxpectation that it would lead on the reform 
of the schools, the present head of the department re- 
commended the passage of a law, authorizing the ap- 
peintment of visiters, who.should gratuitously examine 
into, and report the condition of the schools, with plans 
for their improvement. The recommendation was 


sanctioned by the legislature, and the reports of the visi- 
ters are the most honorable testimonials of their patri- 
otism and philanthropy, in rendering unhonored 


service to the state. We need not give a detailed ac- 
count of the facts thes gathered, or of the plans thus 
matured. It is erough, that they all agreed in the ne- 
cessity of a more thorough local supervision of the 

Is, and asked for immediate legislative action on 
tlie subject. And though various plans were suggested, 
they generally concurred in praying for the appoint- 
ment of at least one superintendent in every county of 
the state. 

Their recommendations were powerfully sustained by 
the Superintendent in hi$ Annual Reports, and received 
the sanction of the legislature by a stronger vote than 
has been given to any general law, in many years. 


ITS IMPORTANCE. 

We do not intend even to skirt the wide field of in- 
quiry this topie opens, but to point out a few of its 
prominent relations to the educational interests of the 
State. 

_ Five hundred and seventy-two thousand children 
“were, during the last y@iir, taught in our district schools, 


@ at an expense of more than millions of dollars. 
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these children, more than thirty thousand, during the 
same short year, took their stand beside us on the arena 
of life. Come they as friends or as foes to the society 
that has nurtured them in its bosom? Do they under- 
stand their duties, and have they determined to perform 
them? Has the school confirmed that love of truth and 
reverence of virtue whose first lessons were learned at 
the mother’s knee? Has it cherished sound opinions 
and generous sentiments? Has it formed those habits 
which are the defences of virtue and the means of hap- 
piness? Habits of industry, perseverance, economy, 
temperance and self-government? The people would 
know whether the schools are exerting this blessed in- 
fluence on the lives and fortunes of their children, and 
if unhappily there are any that are not, whether they 
can be made co-workers in this great cause. 

’ The direct and powerful tendency of faithful supervi- 
sion is to accomplish this great work. The condition of 
the schools needs but to be known to be improved. 
And when our teachers feel that their efforts are appre- 
ciated and their profession honored, the thankless drudg- 
ery of the school room will soon become a delight- 
ful and sacred duty. On this point we ask attention to 
the long matured opinions of M. Cousin. ‘‘ This cele- 
brated author on popular education attributes the suc- 
céss of the schools in Holland almost entirely to the 
constant and unremitting attention to which they are 
subjected ; and demonstrates that wherever schools have 
failed in other countries to meet the popular expectation 
in the degree and amount of instruction, it has been 
owing to a want of such supervision.”* And he lays it 
down as an axiom, that if ‘‘ as is the teacher, so will be 
the school,” so also “‘ as is the supervision, so will be 
the teacher.” Our own school reports for many suc- 
cessive years bear equally important testimony on this 
subject, attributing nearly all of the difficulties which 
clog the schools to the want of this same inspection. 

From this supervision, therefore, we anticipate a gra- 
dual but constant melioration of these evils. Good 
methods of instruction will be diffused, sound views of 
education chevished, and pnblic interest awakened and 
confirmed. Our educational societies, which have ac- 
complished co much in this cause, and yet, from the 
want of means to carry out their plans, fallen so far 
short of their own elevated expectations, will in this 
county officer find an efficient agent. And the friends 
of education, scattered through every town in the State, 
who have so long looked hopelessly on evils they could 
not remedy, will, we trust, give thelr co-operation to 
extend and increase the benefits of sound and thorough 
moral and intellectual instruction ; that the people’s 
schools may ever bless the hopes of the fireside and 
sustain the best interests of the State. 


ITS NATURE. 

It is the office of town inspector extended to the whole 
county, on the principle that infinitely more good will be 
attained in any cause by the constant services of one 
person, acting on some great plan of improvement, than 
by the feeble and intermitted efforts of isolated indivi- 
duals. The law annexes, however, an additional duty. 
That the supervisors m&y know how much time has 
been necessarily devo’ uties, and that the Head 
of the Department, and h his reports, the people, 
may judge how far the schools have been benefitted, the 
county superintendent is required to make a full and de- 
tailed report of all that relates to the well being of the 
schools. — ‘ 4 

We have barely touched this topic, as the Head of the 
Department will soon pub#sh full explanations of the 
whole school law, as amended by the late act. 








ITS ECONOMY. 

A just investigation of this subject would conclusively 
show that whatever tq educate the people en- 
riches more than an hundred fold the State. But we 
must leave this inquiry for the plain business question— 
‘‘ Whether this law adds one dollar to the, tax of the 
people?” 

Of the five hundred dollars granted this officer, the 
State pays one-half out of the surplus accruing to the 
school fund, from which such liberal and wise ap 


ationgieve from time to time been made to " col- 
2 








* Superintendent’s Annual Report, 1641. 
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leges, academies and medical institutions. The remain- 
ing two hundred and fifty dollars is a county charge, 
and to be paid in whole or in part, according ‘‘ to the 
time necessarily given to the duties of the office... The 
law tending, in this manner, to equalize the expe 


the larger and smaller counties. On the other hand, the 


law abolishes one office of inspector in each of the eight 
hundred and fifty-nine towns, and makes the certificate 
of any two inspectors legal. It also gives permanent 
validity to the certificate of the deputy superintendent, 
in every town of the county, until annulled by and with 
the consent of any two inspectors. Supposing the coun- 
ty to have ten towns, which is far below the usual ave- 


rage, the tax on each town will be twenty-five dollars, 
If the deputy, on first entering on the di ge of his 
duties, cannot be present at all the ins ons held in 


the county, the amount even then saved in any one 
town would be on an average probably more than eight 
dollars ; being the amount the third inspector would 
have drawn vader the old law for his services. But the 
deputy will every season have less difficulty in inspect- 
ing all that offer, as the number will be gradually dimi- 
nished by those who have already obtained certificates 
permanently valid. There will then be no necessity for 
any town inspectors’ certificates, and the whole amount 
now paid on them, amounting probably on an average 
to at least the whole twenty-five dollars, will be saved. 
We have in this view confined our attention to the in- 
spection of teachers, as wherever the inspectors have 
faithfully discharged their unhonored duty of inspecting 
the schools, there is in general a proportionate increase 
of the town charge. 


Among the most oppressive and expensive evils of 
our schools is the infinite diversity of text books, near- 
ly every other child having a different author, so that 
in a school of thirty pupils, it is sometimes necessary 
to have at least twenty classes. We will not now en- 
large, upon the utter impracticability, of teaching effectu- 
ally under such circumstances ;—of this piecing out of 
the mind with mutilated fragments of the clay, the brass, 
the iron, and the gold of knowledge ;—of this kind of 
kaleidoscope education without its brilliance. Our object 
is to call attention to the enormous tax in this manner 
imposed on the people. Ifthe money wasted in this 
incessant change of text books, be but three dollars annu- 
ally in a district, and in many it exgeeds five, it amounts 
to thirty-three thousand dollars, ia the state, all of which 
might be saved by the adoption of uniform text books. 
And this is as practicable, as it is desirable. Let thé 
local superintendent, ‘‘ by and with the consent of the 
trustees,” select such books as they shall agree upon, 
from the books now in use in their school, rejecting 
some and supplying others wherever it is absolutely 
necessary, and let a list of these books be put upin the 
school. As the old books wear out and slough off, let 
the teacher direct the children to buy the text books of 
the list, and in this manner, without any difficulty, uni- 
form books will y, be introduced, and a wise 
system of classification be practicable. In villages and 
cities where the frequent changes of residence make 
it important, the same books might be decided upon for 
all the districts. This plan has been already satisfac- 
torily tested, and we believe it would almost entirely 
remedy the evil. 

We might, among many other facts, show how vast 
an amount of time, which in relation to the waste of the 
fund, is attually a loss of money, might be saved by 
even a slight improvement in the attendance at schools! 
But we believe we have already needlessly labored to 
show that in this law, economy and improvement go 
hand in hand. For the people would meet a much hea- 
vier charge, even if it increased insteac| of diminishing, 
the county tax, were it in aid of their own childréh’s 
schools. 





The following interesting communication, in illustrat. 
ing the benefits of careful supervision, 
dentally a subordinate fact, which i 
attract attention. ‘‘ That while a 
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THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 





our own State,—Geneseo, Buffnlo, Clyde, Geneva, and 
many other places,—bear their testimony to the same 
truth. In Buffalo many thousand dollars are annually 
saved, by elevating and sustaining the public schools so 
high, with the aid and through the efficiency of a city 
superintendeut, as to supersede, in a good degree, the 
want of any ordinary select schools. In Geneva, where 
the Union School has been cherished by its citizens, the 
same economical results have followed, more than five 
hundred dollars being annually saved, in trition, to the 
people of that village. . 

We would not, however, press this fact as the most 
important. In truth, it is irksome to urge it at all ; for 
popular though it may be, it seems to imply that if not 
for their children, at least for their dollars’ sake, some 
may be induced to aid) the improvement of our district 
schools. We believe that our fellow citizens are actu- 
ated by higher motives; that their apathy is not owing to 
indifference to the end, but to distrust of the means used 
for its advancement; and if wecan once gain the vantage 
ground of their confidence, it will be unnecessary to appeal 
to the tax list, the alms house or the jail, for motives to 
exertion. It will be enough if the measures enforced tend 
to educate our children to virtue, to usefulness, and to 
happiness.—Ep. 


ROME VILLAGE. DISTRICT SCHOOL. . 

Mr. DwicoT—Presuming that every thing relating 
to the improvement of our district schools, will be ac- 
ceptable, I will give you a brief account of the progress 
and present condition of our village school. 

Some few years since, considerable interest was 
awakened in the minds of several individuals in our vil- 
lage, in relation to our public school. On consultation, 
we came to the conclusion, that our district schools 
ought to be so managed, as to afford to the people, all 
the education neces: to prepare their children for all 
the various duties of life, so far at least as a superior 
English education is concerned. 

Previous to the time referred to, we had in this vil- 
lage witnessed all the contentions usual in school dis- 
tricts, and had, years ago, after a very protracted con- 
troversy finally agreed upon the proper site for a 
public school house, on which a building was al- 
ready erected. This was designed for a select school, 
a one story building, with two rooms—one below, the 
other in the garret, and so hot in summer as to be hard- 
ly habitable. Three gentlemep who had manifested 

eep interest in a Village School, were elected trustees, 
and were continued for several years, and they ma- 
tured a plan to e e the school house, adding to it a 
second story, am@. ng off three comfortable rooms 
well ventilated 1 ith convenient seats. The.Dis- 
trict voted the me money for the object, and 
school house was al , atid a male and two female 
teachers employed. The schools prospered—e very 
large addition to the number aefore attending, were 
now found on the lists of the teachers, and at the close 
of the first term under the new order of things, an ex- 
amination and exhibition took place, and the proficien. 
cy and progress of the schools, excited the admiration 
of every person present. The school has been continu- 
ed on the same plan for three or four successive years; 
and the advancement made has been such as to secure 
the children of many of our most influential families, 
— a before almost exclusively patronized select 
sbhools. ae 

We have usually kept our schools five and a half or 
six months, without any charge upon the district for 
schooling, the public money paying the three teachers; 
and for the residue of theseason the teachers have been 
paid at from $1.00 to $2.00 per quarter per scholar, 
making the charge for the whole year very small. 

It is now a matter I believe beyond dispute, that the 
children learn as much in our public school as in any 
select school we have, and the taving of expense when 
men are willing to do good with their money, is a mat- 
ter of some consequence in these or in any other times. 

Every suitable occasion is taken to impress upon the 







_scholars the importance of the station they are to occu- 
“py, as candidates for immortality. It is not deemed im- 


proper to allow the Bible to be perused in school, and 
from its sacred pages the children are permitted to draw 
as from the fountain of light and love—truths caleu- 
lated to make them wiser and better both for time and 


eternity. 

We have a very excellent li , from the provisions 
made by the State, which is used throughout the village. 
As our village is rapidly increasing, it is probable we 


shall need another school house, and I am glad to per- 
ceive by the new school law that districts can erect an 


additional -house if they choose. 

The differen@ in expense the on and 
select schoc considerable. In our village the 
select schools vary $1.50 to $5 per quarter ; while 
in the public school the en will 
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despair of witnessing yet proceeding from our public 
schools men like many of the great men of our nation, 
who acquired at the public ibe of the olden times 
the foundation upon which all their eminence has been 
reared. Wishing you success in the noble work in 
which you are engaged, and desiring so far as I can to 
aid you, I am yours, B. P. J. 
Rome, July 21, 1841, 


ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ IN 
THE EDINBURGH SESSIONAL SCHOOL. 





. BY PROFESSOR PILLANS. 

One of those principles, which I consider as lying at 
the foundation of all good teaching, is, That a child, in 
being taught to read, should be taught at the same time to 
understand what he reads. 

English reading, according to the prevailing notion, 
consists of nothing more than the power of giving ut- 
terance to certain sounds, on the perception of certain 
figures, and the measure of ce rag and excellence is 
the facility und continuous fluency with which those 
sounds succeed each other from the mouth of the learner. 
I> the child gather any knowledge from the book before 
him, beyond that of the color, form and position of the 
letters, it is to his own sagacity he is indebted for it, 
and not to his teacher. ; 

The rule, expressed or implied, which is generally 
followed in schools, is, that the duty incumbent on the 
master consists in giving the pupil, as speedily as pos- 
sible, mechanical dxeterity in reading, without wasting 
time, or distracting his attention with the sense of what 
he reads. He may allow it to be desirable that the 
child should comprehend what he reads ; but still he 
thinks it right to sacrifice this object to the more press- 
ing and immediate demand upon him, to return the child 
to his parents a fluent reader, in a given time. And, 
doubtless, when it is considered during how short and 
interrupted a period most country children are at school, 
it may be admitted, that, if the process of —s the 
child’s understanding along with what he reads, were 
compatible with an equally rapid acquirement of the art 
of reading,—though no sensible parent would hesitate 
in preferring to mere volubility of tongne, the cultiva- 
tion of his child’s understanding along with the organs 
of voice,—yet a teacher, whose fitness for his task is 
commonly measured by the fluency of utterance his pu- 
pils exhibit, might be excused for pausing, before he 
altered the mechanical for the intellectuakmethod. But 
what shall we say if in both respects the latter be found 
superior ;—if it shall appear that the method which in- 
sists on the child’s understanding the sense, and conse- 
—_ suits what he reads to his comprehension, is 
not only better adapted, as will be admitted by all, for 
training to ha of observation and reflection, and 
thus increasin stock of useful knowledge, but also, 
that it is an infallible means of shortening the term ne- 
cessary to give facility in reading. That such will be 
the case is an obvious deduction from the reason of the 
thing, even if it were confirmed by no other evidence. 

Wien the pupil of a parochial school has a reading 
lesson prescribed to him, to the sense or scope of which 


his master never directs his attention, and which, in all‘ 


probability, has a meaning qnite incomprehensible to a 
child, the only implement he has toe clear his way 
through the difficulties that assail him, is his knowledge 
of the letters ; unless the aid be worth reckoning, which 
he may derive from r izing, in the longer words, 
syllables which he has learned in columns of spelling. 
ith such imperfect means, it cannot be surprising 
if his progress be slow, and he find the way uninviting 
and tedious. He has no faculty to assist him but mem- 
ory : and a memory of forms and sounds only, with few, 
and those by no means interesting, associations. On 
the other hand, the child who is taught the habit of car- 
rying the sense along with the sound, is armed with two 
forces, instead of one, to grapple with the difficulties 
he encounters ;—the one, his knowledge of the letters 
and syllables, and the other his knowledge of the story. 
And these so regulate, and .direct, and accelerate one 
another, that by their joint operation and impulse, he 
arrives at the point desired, sooner, by one.half the 
time at least, than by the superficial system. When I 
say one.half of the time, I speak only of the hours de- 
voted to public lessons in school ; in a great majority of 
instances the time will be still farther abridged, by the 
avidity with which the child, ata very early stage of 
his progress, will betake himself to reading at home, if 
intelligible and amusing books are pla within his 
reach. For nothing is more certain than this ; that, if 
early training be well conducted, the appetite for read- 
ing, which, on the new method, is another word for 
knowledge, will be as surely felt, in a healthy mind, as 
the desire of food in a sound body. ae 
“ The great majority of the )” says Quintilian, 
‘¢-will be found quick in apechatling 
learn ; for such is the nature of man: and as birds are 
born to fly, horses to run, and wild beasts to tear and 
devour, so the characteristics of man are, mental exer- 


cise ious thought: whence the belief, that the 
human wad ing is of celestial origin. As to in- 
our species, who are dull and unteacha 


di ble 
they are as little . to nature as preternatural 
births ; or monstrous ‘ormations ; and in truth they 
rarely occur.” . 
ty to these views, Mr. nom the.super- 
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e master 
of his lagers, the next step is to combine and pronounce 
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them in the easiest words, which of course are mono- 
syllables of two letters. They are words, however ,-— 
significant terms—part and parcel of the English lan- 
guage, and not unmeaning syllables. It is the more 
necessary to remark this, as the almost universal prac- 
tice is to carry children through long columns of two, 
three, or four letters, which syllables go to the compo- 
sition of words, but have in themselves nd: meaning ; 
the principle is assumed that such syllabic reading is an 
ensable preliminary to all that is to follow. In 

ce with this preconceived notion, the child is 
detained long after the alphabet is known, in spelling 
and pronouncing b-a, ba; b-u, bu; b-l-a, bla; .b-l-e, 
ble; s-t-r-a, stra; &c. Mr. Wood deserves the thanks 
of all parents for demonstrating the absurdity of this 
principle, and illustrating by successful practice the im- 
portance of a truth far too little attended to in teaching ; 
that in the elementary acquisition of language, more es- 
pecially of one’s mother tongue, it is not necessary to 
teach everything. The faculty of speech is so much a 
part of the human animal, or at least the powers of his 
mind are so admirably fitted for acquiring it; that he 
leaps to conclusions by a sort of instinct, and is apt to be 
retarded and stupified by the minute rules and czeeping 
processes of masters, and spelling books and grammars. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more philosophical than the 
conduct of Mr. Wood, in entirely banishing the tire- 
some, and, as he has proved, useless apprenticeship 
of syllabic reading, and plunging at once “ in medias 


(The Alphabet is taught in portions. Only a few 
letters are taught at once, and these are made familiar 
in all their combinations in simple words before passing 
to others. ] t 

The moment the pupil knows his letters, he begins to 
spell, pronounce, and give the meaning, of words com- 
posed of them, such as be, he, me, or, az, &c. Thus 
from the very outset he is accustomed to attach ideas to 
words, and acquires insensibly the precious habit of not 
resting contented with sound, unless it be accompanied 
with sense. Not that we are to expect from the tyro 
accurate definitions of these monosyllables, or any defi- 
nitions at all, at this early stage. Examples heir 
use in ordinary conversation will amply suffice @p.s¢- 
cure the primary object of interesting the. unaedfnc 
ing along with the eye and the memory. For example, 
(to take the word first named,) when the child'sdys 
b-e, be, and upon the question being asked, what he 
means by be, answers ‘‘I am,” or, ‘‘if I be good, I shall 
be happy”—we obtain an assurance that he has an idea 
corresponding to the term, and that it is sp far correct 
as not to be confounded, for example, with bee. 


In such a monosyllable, however, as ox, we may look, - 


even in the youngest, for something more than exam- 
ples of its use in a sentence, supposing at Teast that all 
the children have seen an ox repeatedly. If they be: 
left to themselves, each will describe or characterize 
the animal according to the circumstances in which he 
has been accustomed to see it. A butcher’s son will 
call ita beast that is killed to make beef for the market ; 
a tanner’s son will think of the hide and leather ; a fari- 
er’s boy will, in one district, describe it as an animal 
that eats the grass and chews the cud, and in another, 
perhaps, as the beast that is yoked in the plough or the 
wagon. Inthis way, itis obvious the knowledge of 
each boy is made available to all. And in all cases, it 
is important to bear in mind, that set forms of descrip- 
tion or explanation are avoided. The appeal is always 
—_ to the knowledge of things, not to the memory of 
words. - 

The monosyllabic words of two letters in the English 
language are only 39 (including the interjections oh ! ho! 
ah! ha!); but, though the number be small, and is far 
from exhausting the possible combination of two letters, 
it is found quite sufficient to guide the child to the rest 
which occur in polysyllabic words. 

His next step, then, is to monosyllabic words of three 
letters. The same process takes place as before : thus, 
t-e-n, ten. ‘‘ What do you mean by ten?” ‘‘ The num- 
ber ten,” says the child, or he unfolds his ten fingers. 
But in this stage, as three lettered monosyllables are too 






numerens to be all put down, an additional st2p is ta- 
ken, is wel ated not only to improve his. 
spelli ; _ tance with his own 

guage, but to sharpenchis facfilties, excite his curi 


and extend his knowledge of nature. After explai 
ten, he is asked whether he can think of any other 
like ten,—that is, as we should say to a more advan 
pupil, which rhymes with ten. ‘ 

Every little mind in the class is immediately at work, 
and one brings out men, whiclpis spelled and explained; 
another, pen, in both senses, to write with, and to en- 
close sheep in; a third, den ; a fourth fen ; ‘a fifth wen ; 
a sixth, hen; and if the whole class be now at a stand, 
the master may add, ken,. explaining its poetical use, 
&e. Thus also, gem, stem, hem; jug, rug, mug, tug, 


It is easy to see what opportunities are in this way 
afforded to a judicious teacher to convey useful inform- 
ation and wholesome counsel, not in certain dull hours 
set apart for general knowledge, but in small portionsat 
a time, and frequently repeated, according as they are 

by the business in. , and when they are. 
likely, on that very account, ke a deeper impres- 
sion and be longer remem 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 





EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 


The close of every school is an important event, in 
the history of every school district. The proper exami- 
nation of the schools settles far-reaching questions. 


If 
every merchant rad trader, at the return of as 


stated periods, takes an inventory of his stock. 
balances his ae — — loss, y Honey 
tual condition i airs ; if ev: 

dent husbandman, at the close ron 
through his granaries, his barns, 
the degree of success which has rewarded his labors ; 
surely at the happening of each epoch in men 
history of the cl ildren, their legal guardians and super- 
visors should sgt themselves carefully and earnestly to 
the work of ascertaining their condition and estimating 
their advancement. The close of every school is such 
anepoch. A scason has passed ; has any harvest been 
gathered? Adult age approaches ; is there any better 
preparation, thdn before, for the performances of all 
its duties? Perhaps intellectual qualifications have 
been increased in the school; but are moral resolutions 
invigorated also ? 

An examination of the school, in order to determine 
the proficiency of the scholars, involves many impor- 
tant particulars. It is a test-operation. The commit. 
tee, having visited the school at its opening, are sup- 
posed to know substantially its state and condition at 
that time. They are now tocompare the present condi- 
tion with the former, to learn whether it has been sta- 
tionary, retrograding or advancing. This is a serious 
adjudication for all parties. Correct decisions, always 
valuable, re immensely so here. If the teacher have 
done his duty. he will be justified by his works. If the 
scholars have done theirs, they can exhibit the proofs. 
If some, through diligence and perseverance, have ac- 
complished much, while others have been slothful, the 
hour has now come, when, for the sake of jusce, for 
the sake of the future character of each, the good 
should be rewarded by an exhibition of their attain- 
ments, and the delinquent punished by an exposure of 
theirgignorance. The proceeding reaches further than 
a simple award of deserts to the meritorious and the 
neglig€nt ;—it i; prospective, as well as retrospective ; 
it goes to strengthen or impair the faith of young minds, 
in the impartiality and the integrity of thei ~~ 3 3 
serves to stimulate or to discourage exertion, to culti- 
vate or to deaden the love of excellence. \ 

But let us see, how the respective parties—the school 
committee, the teucher, thepupils—stand in relation to 
this judicial proceeding. The school committee may be 
supposed perfectly impartial. No bias, no preconception, 
for or against any child, is to give a single vibration to 
the balance of justice, they hold in their hands. No 
ties of friendship, blood, affinity, on one side; no 
aversion to, no wrong suffered from, any parent, on 
the other, is to swerve their minds from the line of 
rectitude. ‘ 


The teacher, too, may be supposed to be upright and 
conscientious, but he stands upon ground, which slopes 
downwards towards temptation. He has the natural 
desire, common to all men, to be commended. Per- 
haps his continwance at the head of the school for a 
longer period, or his reéngagement for another season, 
or his prospect of obtaining a more lucrative school, 
may be dependant upon the favorable impression, now 
made. Ali ami«ble motives, too, codperate with all 
selfish ones. He wishes the scholars to sustain the or- 
deal in such manner, as to make the event a happy 
spot in thermemory. Parents, with anxious looks, are 
present, and he sympathizes with their gratification 
when the children acquit themselves honorably. Even 
should the teacher feel unkindly towards each individu- 
al scholar in the school, he will still desire to have the 
Many a pious 
fraud has been committed, under a far feebler stress of 
temptation. F 

But how is it wich the pupils ?—the young Washing- 
tons, or the young Arnolds. Anxiously have they been 
looking forward to this day of trial ; to this day of tri- 
umph or of defeat. Hope, fear, have made it present 
to their minds, before its arrival. In imaginatiog,.they 

gone through with it a hundred times, iid b- 
or rejoiced at the faricied result. Many of them 

rience emotions, as keen as those which urge on 
jontending politici:.ns or contending sovereigns. 

The teacher, then, from motives inseparable from 
his position, being anxious tc have the pupils appear 
well, and the pupils themselves striving to win dis- 
tinction and to avert’ disgrace ;—by whom ought the 
examination to be conducted? If it is left to the in- 
terested parties, may there not be danger,—we will 


trader’s phrase, may not the samples offered, be better 
than the lots? Every temptation is on that side, and 
therefore, every counterpoise should be on the other.— 
As far as possible, then, the committees should take the 
examination intotkeir own hands. 


It is mmpossible adequately to measure or compute the 
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bject of his lessons. Tf he ly for the hour | which @r characteristics may be seen.”—Report of the 
af restagion, orfor the day of @ghibition, then his School Committee of aetaary. bd 
mind will dwell the circumstances of} The efficient friends of Education are the by 
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ie as he studies merely from 
in his recitations, or, as 
prehend and master the 


there applied. Whatever pron to favor success at 
their tribunal, however » wi 
What will not increase his chances of it, however use- 
ful, will be discarded. If a lesson is studied, simply 
for the recitation’s sake, it will be forgotten, when the 
recitation is over. The object is then accomplished.— 
But if studied for its own sake and with reference to 
the actual business of life, then it will be studied with 
a constant eye to the future, and the mind will not re- 
linquish its hold upon it, at the moment when the ex- 
amination closes. It will be retained for its supposed 
intrinsic value, and because the time has not yet arriv- 
ed to apply it to its proper object. It has been remark. 
ed a thousand times, that the students in college, 
study for the recitation’s sake, turn out ordinary men 
after-life. They load and unload their minds, so 
many times a day, as a laborer does his wheelbarrow, 
and with as little improvement of the vehicle in the 
former case as in the latter. 

At the very opening of the schools, therefore, the 
——- ought to a both teacher end scholars, 
that the latter will be liable to examination by them, 
anywhere and everywhere, upon the studies pursued:— 
that they will be examined, not so much on the books 
used as on the branches taught. As soof as this is 
proclaimed, the whole apparatus of books and imple- 
ments, will be converted, in a twi from ends to 
means. The pupils will study to . of to 
remember ; they wiil strive to lay up and \retain their 
knowledge for practical uses, instead of carrying it to 
the recitation, to be there repeated and forgotten.— 
The teacher and pupil will then unitedly strive to ob- 
tain facts, to discover principles, and to connect know- 
ledge with the actual occurrences of life and the busi- 
ness of men. This will turn the mind’s eye of both in 
a different direction and fix it upona different object, 
2 “ten and an available one,—during the whole 

ool. 

Above all, let the committee beware of recitations in 
grammar, in arithmetic, and in geography, from me- 
mory merely. pacing | and certain tables in arith- 


metic belong to memory. But the moment g phy 
is mentio’ the earth, as it — and re es in 
space, should start up before the tye of the mind as 


round and as distinct, as though it were an apple sus- 
pended by a string, before the eye of the body. The 
mind may be trained to see the former, as clearly as 
the natual organ does the latter. en any city, 
mountain, river, is mentioned, there should be a dis- 
tinct conception of its place upon this round body, the 
globe. 

What are called memoriter recitations are very apt 
to be betrayed by a certain glibness of manner.— 
Children can generally speak faster than they can se- 
lect and arrange thoughts, but not so fast as they can 
remember words. memoriter recitation, on subjects 
to which it is not appropriate, is very strong presump- 
tive evidence, that the lesson is not undersood. Let 
all such instances be carefully scrutinized. Cases, in- 
volving similar principles, under different forms, ma 
be put as tests. Ifthe pupil have grasped the princi- 
ple, he can probabjy apply it to an analogous case. If 
he cannot do this, be assured he has learned only a fact ; 
—and a fact, which perhaps, may never come under 
his own observation,—instead of mastering a principle, 
explanatory of whole classes of facts. The judgment 
and good sense which make distinguished men, con- 
sist mainly, in the power of applying familiar princi- 
ples to new combination of facts. The cultivation of 
this talent should be commenced in the school room ; 
and nothing will conduce so much to its advancement, 
as to apprise the children, that they are to be examin- 
ed, not so much on certain facts which their minds 
may contain, as on the mental operations, they are 
able to perform.—Mass. Com. School Jour. 


ANECDOTE. 


‘‘Tdo n’t know,” said a gentleman to the late Rev. 
Andrew Fuller, ‘“‘ how it is that I can remember your 
sermons better than those of any other minister, but 
such is the fact.” ‘I cannot tell,” replied Mr. Fuller 
‘unless it be owing to simplicity of arrangement ; i 
pay particular attention to this part of composition, al- 
ways placing those things together which are related to 
each other, and that naturally follow each other in suc- 
cession. For instance,” added he, ‘‘ suppose I were to 
say to my servant, ‘ Betty, you must go and buy some 
butter, and starch, and cream, and soap, and tea, and 
blue, and sugar, and cakes ;) Betty would be apt to say 
* Master, I shail never be able to remember all these.’ 
gBut suppose I were to say, ‘ Betty, you know your 
‘Mistress is going to have friends to tea to-morrow 








and 

not say of collusion—but of special tion upon | that you are going to wash the day following ; and that 

) particular tables, pages, chapters ;—danger, indeed, of | for the tea-party, you will want tea, and sugar, and 
having the windiness of a word eXhibition? To use a 


cream, and cakes, and butter ; and for the washing you 
will want soap, and starch, and blue!” Betty would 
instantly reply, ‘Yes, master, I can now remember 
them all very well.” 

Lessons in Grammar.—Where the seats in a school- 
house are so high that the children cannot reach the 
floor with their feet, and so narrow that they have to 
hold on with both hands, then the verb “ to sit” must 
be an active verb. 








‘“‘ Our children, at home and abroad, are a mirror, in 





MANAGEMENT, GOVERNMENT, AND DISCI- 
' PLINE OF A SCHOOL. : 


many things ‘ive 


When we eee ane done 
each half day, and short a time is allotted fok their 
performance, the necessity of system in r 
the operations of the school, will be apparent. Sys-- 


tem compacts labor ; and when the hand is to be turn- 
ed to an almost endless variety of particulars, if system 
does not preside over the whole series of movements, the 
time allotted to each will be spent in getting ready to 
perform it. With lessons to set ; with so many classes 
to hear ; with difficulties to explain ; with the studious 
to be assisted ; the idle to be spurred ; the transgres- 
sors to be admonished or corrected ; with the goers and 
comers to observe ;—with all these thi 
no considerable progress can be made, if one part of 
the wheel is not up to the work, while another 
is going down. And if order do not pervade the school, 
as a whole and in all its parts, all is lost ; and this isa 
very difficult thing ;—for it seems as though the school 
were only a point, rescued out of a chaos that still en- 
com) it, and is ready, on the first opportunity, to 
break in and re-occupy its ancient possession. As it is 
utterly impracticable for any committee to prepare a 
code of regulations co-extensive with all the 
which belong to the ement of a school, it must be 
left with the teacher ; and hence the necessity of skill 
inthis item of the long list of his qualifications. 

The government and discipline of a school demands 
qualities still more rare, because the consequences of 
error, in these, are still more disastrous. What cau- 
tion, wisdom, uprightness, and sometimes, even intre- 
pidity, are necessary in the administration of punsih- 
ment. After all other means have been tried, and tried 
in vain, the chastisement of pupils found to be other- 
wise incorrigible, is still upheld by law, and sanctioned 
by public opinion. But it is the last resort, the ulti- 
mate resource, acknowledged, on all hands, to be a re- 
lic of barbarism, and yet authorized, because the com- 
munity, although they feel it to be a great evil, have 
not yet devised and applied an antidote. Through an 
ignorance of the laws of health, a parent may so cur- 
rupt the constitution of his child, as to render poison a 
nec medicine ; and through an ignorance of the 
laws of mind, he may do the same thing in regard to 
punishment. When the arts of health and of educa- 
tion are understood, neither poison nor punishment will 
need to be used, unless in most extraordinary cases.— 
The discipline of former times was inexorably stern 
and severe, and even if it -were wished, it is impossible 
now to return to it. The question is, what can be sub- 
stituted, which, without its severity, shall have its effi- 
ciency. 

' But how important is the relation, in which a teacher 
stands towards a supposed offender. If the grounds of 
suspicion are presumptive only, how nice the balance 
of judgment in which they should be, weighed, lest, on 
the one hand, injustice be done by ing a false ac- 
cusation against the innocent ; or lest, on the other, a 
real offender should escape, through mistaken confi- 
dence and charity. If there be sufficient ground to put 
@ pupil upon trial, the teacher, in his own person, com- 
bines the character of the law-maker, by whom the 
rule, supposed to be transgressed, was enacted ; of the 
counsel who examines the witnesses ; of the jury who 
decide upon the facts ; and of the judge, interpreting 
his own law, and awarding sentence according to his 
own discretion. And after all this, he is the executive 
officer, inflicting the penalty himself has awarded, un- 
less that is remi by the pardoning power, 
which also resides in him. Often, too, this representa- 
tive or depositary of so many functions, is himself the 
person supposed to ‘be offended ; and thus he presents 
the spectacle of a in interest, trying his own 
cause, and avenging insults against his own 
dignity. If he suffers the out-door consequences of in- 
flicting punishment to enter his mind, his fears will be- 
come his counsellors, and they will be as false as his 
pride. This specification is not given for the purpose 
of excepting to that usage, which makes the teacher 
the sovereign of the school room, but only to show 
what danger of error there must be, when teachers are 
employed, who have had neither expereince nor in- 
struction, and whose judgment, years have not yet be 

gun to ri Are there not teachers, to whom all the 
children in the district are entrusted, for their educa- 
tion, and for all the momentous and enduring interests 
connocted with that word, to whom scarcely a parent 
in the district. would surrender the care and manage- 
ment of his own children, for the same length of time ? 
Yet how ane less incapable would the teacher be of 
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FOR THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

There is no occupation in which we can engage- 
that does not require some peculiar qualifications to 
enable'us to pursue.it with profit to ourselves or oth- 
ers., The shoemaker, the tailor, and the carpenter 
must serve an apprenticeship before they expect to 
succeed in their business. The physician must study 
long and carefully, before we are-willing to commit to 
his charge our sick children. Is it not as noseneery 
that those who undertake to mould the juvenile mi 
and to bring all its ers into proper action, should 
spend some time in learning how to petiorm an opera- 
tion both delicate and difficult. 

*The following are some of the qualifications of a 
good school-teacher :— 


1, The Common School teacher must have a critical 
knowledge of all the branches in which he instructs.— 
I speak not now of of a teacher’s knowledge, 
but of its accuracy. here are many whose know- 

i exte , but who seem never to 
have investigated any § minutely. When they 
are close pressed, and required to tell why and where- 
fore a thing is as it ‘s, they are constrained to confess 
their ignorance, or to give an indecisive answer. 

A teacher may understand a proposition so as to be- 
lieve its truth, and yet. be utterly unable to explain it 
to the comprehension of a child. It ‘foe that 
a teacher not only receive a truth into his mind, but he 
must shape it to his own mode of thinking, before he 
can present it to the mind of another. He receives an 
idea clothed in a peculiar vr tonnes. but he cannot 
communicate it clearly to others, unless he is able to 
strip off its external covering, and to clothe it in a dress 
composed of such words and accompanied my such il- 
lustrations as a child can understand. Until he can do 
this, his knowledge is not critical and accurate. 

If food remain in the stomach undigested, the body 
will not be nourished ; in like manner knowledge is 
not useful, unless it be digested and incorporated with 
our trains of thought, so that we can use it when oc- 
casion requires. 

The mind of a child cannot receive abstruse opinions, 
nor digest complex or crude thoughts; it can re- 
ceive only simple ideas. A teacher should under- 
stand every proposition he attempts to teach so per- 
fectly that he can analyze it, and present it by 

piece-meal. He must be ableto strip the truth 
of ev needless appendage, and bring it before 
the child’s mind in the simplest form: Suppose the 
idea to be communicated is, that ‘‘ x has two sounds 

sharp like ks, and flat like gz.’ The young pupi 

knows what is meant by sharp knives, and flat stones, 
but he may be utterly unable to divine what is meant 
by a flat or a sharp x. Now-there is a call for critical 
knowl The teacher may tell the child, that 
some noises are Ff like a whistle, and others flat, 







like a rap upon @ feck, or a log; he may tell him that 
x in exalt sounds Tike gz, as g zat, while in excel it 
sounds like ks,aseksell. The way will now be 
prepared to ask the child if he perceives any difference 
in the sound of eks and egz. If he does, he perceives 
that one gives a sharp and the other a flat sound. Af- 


- ter the complex proposition has thus been analyzed, 


and the component parts presented to the juvenile 
mind, the way is prepared for presenting the complex 
idea that x has two sounds, a sharp and a flat. 

Almost every truth that is taught to children in a 
Common School must first be reduced to a simpler 
form. Hence it follows, that if a Common-School 
teacher is not prepared to tedch accurately, he is not 
prepared to teach at all. 

2. A second qualification, essential to a good teacher, 
is the possession of a good degree of general know- 
It is by many supposed that a teacher of chil- 
dren needs no information, except of the branches in 
which he instructs. In schools where none - the child- 

» grammar, or geography, teachers 
are frequently employed who are profoundly ignorant 
of every thing except reading and spelling. Commit- 
tees sometimes approbate such teachers for a particular 
school. It is my belief that if a young man or woman 


properly. 
The teacher is employed to educate the mind of the 
i . He is to develop their powers, to try their 
strength, and to bring every faculty into exercise.— 


pound is always sixteen ounces, or that brought is al-. 
ways an active verb. 

8. Another woamgper of a good teacher is a love 
of learning. Those who feel no thirsting for know- 
1 themselves, will do <a! little to inspire children 

a love of learning. ‘‘ It has been no uncommon 
ing to see school-teachers, as soon as the labors of 
the day were closed, engaging in scenes of amusement 
wholly foreign to their business, and suited to unfit 
them for the duties of the succeeding day.” 

Children are creatures of imitation, and the spirit of 
a teacher is always more or less infused into his pupils. 
If he is full of life and energy, if his soul glows with a 
noble enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge, a simi- 
lar spirit will pervade the school, and there will be a 
fellowship of kindred minds. The children will love 
their teacher, because he manifests so much zeal and 
interest in their welfere. 

If, on the contrary, the teacher have no peculiar love 
of learning, if he have no enthusiasm, he is likely to be 
dull, drowsy, late to school and early away. If, as he 
oo from house to house through the district, he mani- 
est no special interest in the welfare of the children, 
there will be a sluggish .spirit pervading the school, 
there wil! be more play than study, more books de- 
pres than learned, and in some cases more hurt than 
g done-—Teacher Taught. 





TEACH CHILDREN TO THINK. 


We now teach them to spell and read ; let us try to 
awaken active and independent thought. Words are 
the mere husks of knowledge ; do not, we beseech you, 
withhold the fruit for which their infant minds crave. 
‘In the Prussian Schools a large proportion of the time 
of the pupils is occupied in what is called a course of 
‘ Logical Exercises.’ Itis said that two hours in each 
day are devoted to this purpose. The object is by oral 
instruction to call into action their observing, compar- 
ing, and reflecting faculties. At the close of these ex- 
ercises each day a portion of Scripture is selected and 
read by the teacher, appropriate to the subject of the 
lesson, so that while the understanding is enlightened, 
the moral and religious faculties are simultaneously de- 
veloped. Itis believed by many thatour systems of edu- 
cation at the present day depend too much upon the 
memory, and too little upon the exercise of the thinking 
and religious faculties.” To counteract this tendency, 
simple exercises fitted+to interest and inprove the ten- 
der mind, by directing its attention to familiar TH1NGs, 
would vary, most profitably, the regular drill of the 
spelling book and reader. We give as an illustration, 
an extract from ‘‘ The Child’s First Book of Thought,” 
in the hope that it may induce the district school mas- 
ter to try the influence of similar methods, on the mo- 
notonous and oftentimes wearisome routine of the school 
room. The mere effort to give variety and utility to 
the exercise, will interest the teacher, and almost of it- 
self secure success in instructing the child. 


OUR WANTS. ; 
All men, women, and children want clothing, food, 
lodging, and instruction. . 
hat do we all want? 
A great number of men labor every day to supply 
you with all these things. Tosupply you with food, for 


example, there must be, 
The Farmer, The Fisherman, 
The Miller, The Gardener, 
The Baker, And the Grocer. 
The Butcher, 


How many, and who, provide ro with food ? 
For your clothing, there must 


The Weaver, The Hat Maker, 
The Tailor, The Hosier, 

The Tanner, The Button Maker, , 
The Courier, The Needle Maker, 


The Shoe) Maker, And Mantua Maker. 

How , and who, provide you with clothing? 

For yo ging there must be employed 

The C ter, The Laborer 

The Mason The Nail Maker, 

The Stone Cutter, The Glass Blower, 
: The Brick Maker, The Glazier, and many 
ley Geng, ea we aoyed a 

ow many who, are emplo to provide you 

with shelter?” 

Besides these to provide you with furniture and other 
conveniences, there must be em: 


The Cabinet Maker, The Brazier, 

— Chair maker, oo oe, , 
arpet Manufacturer e Iron-monger, 

The " ” ‘The Printer, 

The Stainer, The Bookbinder, 

The Paper Maker, The Stationer, 

The Chaise Maker, The aun 

The Wheelwright, The and Watch ma- 


n ker, and many ; 
Name those who provide you ith furniture oth- 





+ Seckdiliihese. ust have teachers, to give 
you m ve ers. 
_Besiiest, rom most have teacher, to give 700 


and ministers, to lead you the way to Heaven. All these 
are laboring for you daily, and without whose assis- 
tance you could not live, or enjoy life. You ought 
then, to love and treat all men as ycur bretheren, and 
friends. 
What do your teachers give you? what do the physi- 
cians do for you? Since we are dependent on all, how 
ought we to treat all? 

it is to your parents that you owe the most. For 
it is they who provide you with food, clothing, and a 
happy home ; who take care of you when you are sick, 
and protect you from every danger ; who give you good 
counsel ; provide you with teachers, and books, 
schools, and teach you to love God. e 

And they do all this, that you may be wise, useful, 
and consequently, happy. So long then as you live, 
you should be deeply grateful to them for the many 
blessings which they are constantly bestowing upon 
you. 

To whom do ~~ owe the most? What do they pro- 
vide for you? hat do they do for you whey you are 
sick? Who gives you good counsel? Who provides 
you with teachers, books, and schools? Why do they 
do all this? What is the return you should make to 
them for all these blessings? What is it to bt grate- 
ful? 

COMPARISON. 

I wish you now to compare some things together, and 
find out in what respects they are alike; and in what 
they differ from each other. For example, let us see in 
what respects men and animals are alike. 

Man is a living being. Is an animal? Man,walks. 
Does an animal? Man eats. Man breathes. Man 
grows. Manis acreature. Man lives npon the earth. 
Man can be seen. Man must die. In all these he is 
like animals. ‘ 

But in what does man and the animal differ? 

Man can speak. Man can think. Man can read. 
He walks upon two feet. He isa rational being. In 
these a man differs from an animal. t 

Who made us to differ? How ought we to feel be- 
cause he has made us better than animals ? a 


We give a lesson on objects, as taught in the Edin- 
burgh Sessional Schools, as a further illustration of 
this method of instruction. The teacher shows the 
class a 

, 


~ FLINT. 

What is this? A flint. What is a flint. A stone. 
Where do youfindstones? Inthe earth. Look at this 
flint, and tell me what you see? It is black. (Teach- 
er holds up the flint.) What do you all say to,the color 
of the flint? It is black. Repeat together,—flint is 
black. What do you see, besides? It shines. All of 
you repeat,—the flint shines. Do you think a piece 
of flint would make a good window? No. Why not? 
We could not see through it. Whatcan you say, of the 
flint? We cannot see through it. All repeat,—we 
cannot see through flint. Show me some other things, 
which you cannot see through. The walls, the slates, 
&e. Now, pass the flint about, and feel it. What can 
you tell me about it? It is hard; it is cold. Repeat 
together,—the flint is hard and cold. Whatmore do 
you observe? It is smooth. Repeat,—the flint is 
smooth. Feel the edges. They are sharp. Repeat,— 
the edges of the flint are sharp. (Teacher strikes a 
piece of fiint and a piece of steel together.) What am 
I doing? Striking the flint and steel together. What 
do you see? Sparks of fire. What caused the fire? 
Striking the flint and steel together. Repeat together, 
—flint strikes fire with steel. Have you not seen this, 
before? Yes; when mother lights her fire in the morn- 
ing. What is one use of flint? Flints are useful to 
strike fire. Where have you seen flints together, in 
heaps? By the roadside. What were they put there 
for? To mend the roads. Why are flints useful to 
mend the roads? Because they are very hard. Tell 
me the second use of flints. To mend the roads. Re- 
peat together the two uses of flints, which you have just 
mentioned. Flints are used to strike fire,* and to mend 
the roads. Now, repeat all that has been said about 
flint. Flint is a stone ; it comes out of the earth ; it is 
black ; we cannot see through it ; when we touch it, we 
feel that it is cold, hard, smooth, and sharp at the edges ; 
it is used to strike fire, and to mend roads, because it is 
hard. < 





Importance of the collocation of ‘cords, in writing, 
illustrated.—The writer of a letter, which is now be- 
fore us, wished to say, ‘‘ We have twe schoolrooms, 
one above the other, sufficiently large te accanmodate 
three hundred scholars ;” but he actually says, ‘‘ We 
have two schoolrooms, sufficiently“large to acc »mmc- 
date three hundred scholars, one above the other.” 
What rooms, and whata pile! ‘ 





Importance of understanding the meaning of words 


ilustrated.—‘‘In many parts of Scotland, the word 
virtue is limited entirely to ¢ ry; and a yeung Di- 
beauties of virtue, 


vine, who preached upon 

was considerably surprised otf ing that the whole 
discourse was supposed to be a panegyric upon a parti- 
cular damsel, who eguld spin fourteen spindles of yarn 
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FOR OUR. YOUNG FRIENDS. . 


. senna 

As the Journal is to go into the school rooms and 
may be occasidnally used in the reading classes, we 
are desirous “hat it should be in and to 
our young friends. We have therefore set apart one 
page for them, which we shall fill with such sketches 
from natural history and anecdotes, as may increase 
their knowledge and promote good habits and kind 
feelings. We hope thatit will be none the less accept- 
able to them, ,that we have determined to take some 
pains to illustrate it with pictures of the things of which 
they read.—[Epiror. 





EAGLES AND OWLS. 










The Harpy Eagle. 


It has been remarked, that, as mankind apply them- 
selves to various trades and pursuits, some being car-. 
penters, some huuse-builders, some hunters, some fish- 
ermen, so we find that the animal tribes appear to be 
severally devoted to various professions. And as we 
find among men bold, open pirates, who rob by day, 
and secret thieves, who plunder by night; so, among 
animals, we find those that seem to have taken up si- 
milar vocations. : 

The eagles, for instance, are daylight robbers ; and it 
is wonderful to observe, how well adapted they are for 
the life they =r¢ designed to lead. They are strong of 
wing, with powerful talons to grasp their prey, and a 
sharp, hooked beak, calculated, like the knife of a 
butcher, to cut their food in pieces. Their eye is keen 
and long-sighted, so that they can mark their victim afar 
eff; and their flight is swift, so that they may strike 
down upon it wth certainty. Thus qualified to pur- 
sue a life of rapine and plunder, their very air and bear- 
ing correspond With their profession. They have a bold, 
haughty, and merciless look. The description in the 
thirty-ninth chapter of Job, portrays the character of 
these birds in a few sentences, and it is impossible to 
mend the descrjption :‘‘ Doth the eagle mount up at thy 
command,” saith the inspired writer, ‘‘and make her 
nest on high? She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, up- 
on the crag of the rock, and the strong place. From 
thence she seeketh the prey, and her eyes behold afar 
off. Her young ones, also, suck up blood ; and where 
the slain are, there is she. 

Wilson is happy in his description of the manner in 
which the white-headed eagle obtains a repast of fish. 
He avails himself generally, it seems, of the labors of 
others, and et’pecially of the osprey, or fish-hawk, 
which he forces to deliver up its prey. After describ- 
ing the variety of feathere1 tribes within the view of 
the eagle, as ,he sits ‘‘ elevated on the high dead limb 
of some gigantic tree,” the naturalist thus proceeds :— 
** High over all these hovers one whose action instant- 
ly arrests his attention. By his wide curvature of 
wing, and sudden suspension in the air, he knows him 
to be the fish-hawk, settling over some devoted victim 
of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, and balanc- 
ing himself with half-opened wings on the branch, he 
watches theiesult. Down, rapid as an arrow, from 


heaven descends the @yject of his attention, the roar cf 
its wings r i , a8 it disappears in the deep, 
making the — foam around. At this moment the 
eager looks of eagle are all: ; levelling 


his neck for flight, he sees 
emerge, struggling with his 
yea pa * aenehing | th instan 
nals for our hero, who in 

width chase, and scon gains on the fish-hawk. Each 








exerts his utmost to mount above the other, displaying 
in these rencounters the most elegant and sublime ae- 
rial evolutions. The unencumbered eagle rapidly ad- 
vances, and is just on the point of ey. his oppo- 
nent, when, with a sudden scream, probably of despair 
and honest execration, the latter drops his fish. The 
eagle, poising himself for a moment, as if to take more 
certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in 
his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill- 
gotten meng | silently away to the woods.” 

Thus if the eagles are the open daylight robbers, the 
owls are the secret thieves and plunderers by night. 
And it is interesting to observe how well these crea- 
tures, also, are fitted for their vocation. In order tosee 
at night, they need large eyes, and, accordingly, they 


of Isaiah, Babylon was destroyed, and the place became 
a scene of desolation. Travellers tell us, that now the 
place is surrounded with caverns, which are the refuge 
of jackals and other savage animals, and thahjin these 
cavities there are numbers of bats and owls.—Werry’s 
Magazine. -* 





THE THREE FRIENDS. 








came between them, and thrus 
into their hands, sm 
ing one of the 
ly, and called him 


er off the gucle said, “‘ Amy, 


him. At length the young 
Isbave heard that Dash once gaved my life: will you 
tel? me how it happened?” ‘‘ With pleasure,” said 


yi and she ed as follows: 
** About five yearsago, Anna, when you were not more 
than two years old, we were li in Vermont, near 








The Eagle Owl. 


have large heads to accommodate these organs. Their 
business is to steal upon their prey in the darkness and 
silence of the night. Accordingly, they are covered 
with an abundance of light, yielding feathers, so that 
they may glide through the air on a noiseles wing, and 
come upon their victims unheard and unsuspected. If 
you have ever seen an owl at evening, or during a 
cloudy day, (for it is seldom that they venture abroad 
in the sunshine,) you must have noticed, that he skims 
along as if he were almost as bouyant as a soap-bubble. 
How different is this from the whistling rush of the pi- 
geon, or the whirring flight of the partridge! 

Among the owls there are at least fifty kinds ; and, 
tak€n all together, they are a most curious and inter- 
esting family. Among these the largest is the great 
eagle owl which is found in Europe. Its home is among 
the deep recesses of mighty forests, and the clefts of rocks 
amidst the mountains. From its lonely retreat, where it 
reposes in silence during the day, it issues forth, asthe 
dusk of evening throws a yet deeper gloom over the dark 
pine forest or rocky glen, to prowl in quest of prey. On 
silent wing it skims through the wood, and marks the 
fawn, the hare, or the rabbit nibbling the herbage. 
Suddenly wheeling, it sweeps upon the unsuspecting 
victim, and, if not too large, bears it off in its talons. 
Other and less noble game is also to be reckoned as its 
prey, such as rats, mice, squirrels, and frogs. These 
are swallowed entire, after being merely crushed into 
a mass by the efforts of the bill ; the bones, skin, fea- 
thers, or hair, rolled into a ball, are afterwards ejected 
from the stomach. 

In our American forests, we have an owl very simi- 
lar to the one I have described, both in looks, size, and 
habits. These large owls seldom approach the abodes 
of men ; but the little barn owl is more familiar. He 
often takes up his residence in a barn, and, hiding in 
some nook by day, sallies forth at night making prey 
of such little animals as he can find. He is very use- 
ful in destroying rats and mice.. Mr. Waterton says, 
that he has seen one of these little owls bring a mouse 
to its nest of young ones, twelve or n mi- 
nutes during the evening. It is also stated, that this 
bird will sometimes, take up its residence in a pigeon- 
house, aud live there, without giving the pigeons the 
least disturbance, or even taking their young ones. 

The ancients called the ow! the bird of wisdom, be- 
cause he looked so sober and solemn. Many su i- 
lows anges sone-Sage look upon him with foolish 
dread. owl is frequently mentioned in the Bible ; 
the most ereien seen is that of Isaiah, chap. 

in which the prophet foretells the coming destruc- 
and desolation of Babylon, then a bale ing aa 
. ords are, ‘‘ Wild beasts of the des 





one of the streams that empties into Connecticut river. 
Thesnow was deep that winter, and when it melted 
| in the spring, the little river near our house suddenly rose 
above its borders, and came thundering along, peer | 
uway trees and bridges, and mills and houses. Atlastit 
seemed to threaten our dwelling, and father and mother 
—-? prepare to ag it, and fly to 2 neighboring 

i or security. e preparation for fight, 
was put into a large basket with some clothes stulfed 
round you, and set down upon a little bridge of planks 
near the house, while our parents and myself were 
gathering together afew things to take with us. As fa- 
ther put you on the bridge, he noticed, that Dash seem- 
ed to look on with interest and anxiety, for the waters 
made a terrible roaring all around us ; and that he had 
taken his seat on the bridge by your side. 

‘¢You had not been left more than ten minutes, 
when we heard a frightful noise, and going to the door, 
we saw, with terror and amazement, that the water 
had suddenly risen and surrounded the house. Noth- 
ing could save us but instant flight. Father took me 
in his arms, and with mother clinging to him, he start- 
ed for the bridge where you had been placed; but he 
soon perceived that the bridge had been carried awa 
by the rush of the waters,.and neither you nor Dash 
was to be seen. It was no time for delay or search, 
for the waves were rising rapidly, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that father was able to take mother 
and me to the hill. There at length we arrived, and 
leaving us to take care of ourselves, father went in 
search of you. He was absent nearly four hours—and 
I never shall forget the anxiety with which we waited 
his return. We were without shelter; but were so ab- 
sorbed in fear for you that we thought not of our own 
sufferings. At last we saw father coming. He had you 
in his arms, and Dash was frolicking at his side. I was 
never so happy ; I shall never, never be so happy again 
as when I saw father coming, and that you were safe! 

‘* At length father reached us ; though it was a mat- 
ter of some difficulty, on account of the water, which 
had choked up the valley. I need not tell how hearti- 
ly mother myself kissed you when we got hold of 

ou. We shed a great many tears, but you only 
aughed, and seemed. to think it all a pleasant frolic.— 
When we could compose our feelings, father told -us: 
the story of your escape. It seems that the. waters 
rose suddenly while we were in the house, and lifting 
the planks of the bridge, carried you and Dash and the 

basket upon them, down the stream. The current was 
very swift, and you must have sailéd along at a terri- 

ble rate ; but faithful Dash kept his place at your side. 
You had gone about two miles, when the dog and 
basket were seen by some people standing on the 
shore. Dash saw them at the same moment, and he 


set w — howl, but they did not under- 
8 him. he saw that there was no relief to 
be had from them, he leaped into the water, and seiz- 
ing one end of one of the planks in his mouth, began 
to swim with all his might, and push the planks to- 
ward the land. He wasso powerful and so skillful, 
that he very soon gave them a direction toward a little 
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